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SOME DESIRABLE FEATURES OF THE SYLLABUS IN 
LATIN FOR THE FIRST TWO YEARS' 



By S. Dwight Arms 
University of the State of New York 



The superb defense of classical studies that the past few years 
have brought forth is a noteworthy fact in our educational history. 
The pity of it is that such a defense should have been made neces- 
sary by persistent attacks; and, when the source of such attacks 
is taken into account, the wonder of it is greatly intensified. The 
assumption on the part of men from whom we have the right to 
expect sanity of judgment and clearness of vision, that there is or 
can be in fairness any conflict between science and the humanities, 
between things practical and things disciplinary and refining, is 
quite beyond explanation. Happily, such attacks have been less 
frequent and less violent of late. The opponents of the classics are 
not so certain as they were ten years ago that there is nothing 
worth while in Latin and Greek, and when they speak now, their 
expressions of opinion are tempered in some degree with moderation. 
Perhaps they are learning wisdom from the moderation that has 
characterized the defenders of the classics all along. For the latter 
group have never made the claim that Latin and Greek are the only 
things of value to the student of today. They have welcomed the 
growing recognition of science in the schools, and they have under- 
stood the possibilities for educational betterment that lie along 
the pathway of vocational activities. Their only contention has 
been that the finer things in education and in life should not 
be lost to our young people nor be put in an obscure corner of the 
school's expanding curriculum. They have avowed that by such a 
procedure our educational scheme will lose its peripective by 
placing undue emphasis on the so-called practical studies. 

" Read before the joint meeting of the Classical Association of the Atlantic States 
and the Classical Association of Pittsburgh and Vicinity, at Pittsburgh, April 28, 191 7. 
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Now that apprehension of ill for the future study of Latin is 
waning among observant school men, the occasion is opportune 
to turn from a defense of the classics to a searching consideration 
of the materials and methods whereby we may make Latin more 
attractive, more useful, and more inspiring to the young people 
who in increasing numbers are frequenting our high-school class- 
rooms. Perhaps it was to the neglect of such matters that the 
attacks on the classics may be ascribed. Certain it is that progress 
in the choice of materials, in the preparation of textbooks adapted 
to instruction in its early stages, and in the development of skill 
in teaching Latin has not kept pace with the progress made in 
various other fields of high-school study. And so the criticism 
is fair that, by reason of the materials that are utilized and the 
methods that characterize its teaching, Latin is not measuring up 
to its full possibilities as a fine instrument of training in our schools. 

Doubtless the most important opportunity for betterment lies 
along the line of improvement in teaching. Good teaching offers 
the solution of many an educational problem. This remark is 
peculiarly true in its application to the Latin problem. The fact 
may be passed by its mere statement, for it has been brought out 
cogently in the papers and discussions that have been presented 
here today. It remains to point out: (i) the important relation- 
ship that an appropriate syllabus sustains to effectiveness in 
teaching; (2) the more important features of such a syllabus. 

I shall content myself with asserting without discussion that 
there is such a relationship between a good syllabus and good 
teaching. That clears the way for taking up the main topic 
assigned to me for this occasion. 

What, then, are the more important characteristics of a good 
syllabus in Latin for the first two years ? First, there is the look 
ahead — recognition of the fact that the character of the work of the 
first year will limit and determine in large measure the character 
of the work of the second year. That means that in framing the 
outline for the first year the goal to be reached at the end of the 
second year must be kept steadily in view. In fact, the activities 
of these two years in Latin are so closely interrelated that they 
should be thought of as a unit. The syllabus should be constructed 
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accordingly. If mastery of certain fundamentals is not attained 
in the first year, there will be disappointment in the accomplishment 
of the second year. Accordingly, goals of achievement need to be 
clearly set. In my judgment these goals should mark the end of 
each half-year of study for the first two years. Secondly, there is 
definiteness — a clear and complete setting forth of the minimum 
requirements by half-years. 

Broadly, what essential elements should enter into such require- 
ments ? 

1. A definite vocabulary. — The minimum list presented in the 
syllabus for the first two years should contain not less than i,ooo 
words, with meanings indicated, presented by half-years, say, 
250 words for each half-year. Some difficulties will arise in select- 
ing the words and, more particularly, in determining the meanings 
to be presented. It must be frankly admitted that no two men, 
no two committees, would select identical lists. That, however, is a 
detail on which differences might properly be resolved in an effort 
to secure a fairly representative standard list. Then, momentum 
in class might be had through unison drills, flash-card devices, and 
time-limited tests. All along the aim would be so to mechanize 
the command of words and their meanings that there would be no 
conscious interval between the time of visualizing or hearing the 
word and the utterance of its meaning. In my opinion the drill 
should be quite as persistent on the English-into-Latin as on the 
Latin-into-English. It is hardly possible to overvalue what such a 
mastery of vocabulary would mean as a timesaver in and out of 
the classroom, as an asset to the student in reading Latin. My 
own impression, based on observations in hundreds of classrooms, 
is distinct and emphatic that the failure commonly noted to possess 
such a command of vocabulary is responsible for the pitiful slowness 
with which many pupils translate and for the failure to make good 
that is all too frequent in Latin study at the present time. 

2. Provision for mastery of essential inflections. — Not less impor- 
tant than mastery of vocabulary is mastery of the essential inflec- 
tions. From time out of mind the custom has prevailed to cover the 
entire field of these inflections in one year. In years gone by, when 
students were older when they began Latin than they are now, and 
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when they took school life and school duties much more seriously 
than they do now, such a procedure was defensible. But at present, 
with pupils as they are, with interests as they are in school and 
society, such a procedure is no longer practicable. The thing may 
be attempted, is attempted in most schools, with resultant disaster. 
The list of the unsuccessful and the submerged grows larger and 
larger as the year advances. In the end an abnormally large 
percentage will be lost to the study, will appear as repeaters in the 
beginning class the next year, or the second-year class will show a 
big proportion of pupils who are floundering in waters that are 
beyond their depth. In the light of such observations I am 
absolutely committed to the view that the work of mastering the 
fundamental inflections should be extended over three half-years. 
Abundant compensation for slower progress would then be found 
in knowledge more complete, more correct, and more secure, and 
in the opportunity afforded to apply in varied ways the vocabularies 
presented and the inflectional forms acquired, in translation and in 
exercises in oral and written Latin. Much more fully, too, than 
at present, the resourceful teacher would find opportunity to 
strengthen the motive for continuing the study by illuminating 
incidents drawn from Roman life and story, to inspire a growing 
appreciation of the worth of Latin, and, not least of all, to show 
and to emphasize the value of Latin in its relation to the meaning 
and the use of words in English. 

3. Principles of syntax. — A syllabus for the first two years that 
is framed in a manner to reflect sound principles of pedagogy will 
be no less specific in its minimum allotment of essential principles 
of syntax. Here, too, differences of opinion will arise as to what are 
the essentials, but these differences will not be so great as to preclude 
the possibility of agreeing on a minimum list of principles, in the 
command of which a student may fairly be required to show faciUty 
and correctness, both in stating the rules and in their application 
in oral and written exercises. With equal readiness he may be 
expected to recognize the required constructions when he meets 
them in the lesson of the day. Beyond this minimum individual 
teachers may go as far as they think proper, but I am of the opinion 
that no temptation to go afield should be allowed to interfere with 
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the detemiination to get complete mastery of the essential prin- 
ciples required. 

4. Derivation. — To the end that the practical value of Latin 
for everyday purposes of life may be made clear to the student 
all along his progress, a more systematic and teachable scheme for 
showing the manner in which the English grows out of the Latin, 
seems indispensable. A limited number of prefixes required in 
each half-year, coupled with an allotment of a minimum list of 
Latin verbs whose progeny in English is very numerous, seems to 
afford the greatest promise of effectiveness in this important fea- 
ture of a desirable syllabus. Lists of verbs for such work prepared 
by experts would differ, but probably not greatly, on the first thirty 
or forty words. Details in their class use would be left to the indi- 
vidual teacher, but each pupil would be required to keep a deriva- 
tion notebook and to give some time each day to systematic entry 
in this book of the results of his study of the assigned words as 
pursued in his Latin lexicon and in the English dictionary. 

5. Selections for reading. — The choice of materials for reading 
during the progress of the first two years of study offers the greatest 
difl&culty. The problem is accentuated by the dearth of really 
available Uterature from which to choose. This fact is particularly 
true in selecting the readings for the first three half-years. The 
ideal selections would have a Roman color, and they would be 
thoroughly graded. In the early days of study the selections would 
be so easy and so interesting that students would forget the irk- 
someness of drill in the joy of getting the thought of the incident 
or the story. Why may we not have more material for the early 
readings that suggests the inspired writer for youth rather than the 
literary hack, who has so many pages, so many sentences, to grind 
out by yardstick methods? I am convinced that the wooden 
first-year book, with its long lists of unrelated short sentences in 
Latin, followed by their inevitable long lists of short sentences in 
English, is more than all else responsible for the distaste and aver- 
sion manifested toward Latin by many students in the early stages 
of their study. Why may they not have easy graded readings 
that are of a character to appeal to youth? Pupils get such 
readings in English, in German, in French; why not in Latin ? Of 
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course we must have short sentences, many of them, in the first 
year. But need they be unrelated in thought ? If numbering of 
the short sentences is necessary for classroom convenience, there is 
certainly nothing in such a device to prevent their construction 
and arrangement in a manner to present thought sequence. Then 
it will be easy to reproduce the story told in these sentences in a 
short paragraph that will have real unity. By that sign the story 
or incident will take on interest, because it means something to the 
pupil. Such an arrangement of materials will result in an added 
facility in thought-getting and, consequently, in greater momentum 
in reading. Incidentally, the use of Latin connectives appropriate 
to a properly organized paragraph will prove a great reinforcement 
to progress. 

Regarding the later readings of the two-years course I shall not 
speak in detail. Briefly, let me say that I believe in continuing 
Caesar, but I am for selections from the seven books in preference 
to a reading of any of the books entire. By selection we may get 
the things from the Commentaries that are of more value his- 
torically and that have a greater appeal to youth. The amount to 
be read will be variable in proportion as more or less time is given 
to reading easier Latin before taking up Caesar. The conventional 
requirement of the equivalent of four books of the Commentaries 
may reasonably be modified in behalf of greater interest and of 
better scholarship. It does not seem desirable to begin Caesar 
before the middle of the third half-year. If I could frame a syllabus 
in full accord with my judgment as to what is best for the pupils 
and for the future of Latin study, I would not include in it the 
requirement of a Line of Caesar before the beginning of the fourth 
half-year. 

I have said nothing so far regarding the relation of the colleges to 
the schools in influencing the character of the syllabus for the first 
two years, but I trust it may not be thought out of place in this 
presence for me to state frankly my view regarding this matter. 
And first, the fact is not to be overlooked that the proportion of 
students taking Latin who utilize that study for admission to college 
has fallen off greatly within the past ten years. While statistics in 
my own state (New York) show that within the period mentioned 
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there has been an increase in total enrolments in Latin quite 
commensurate with the increase in enrolments in the secondary 
schools, such increase has been more noticeable in the first- and 
second-year classes. At the present time over 7.5 per cent of all who 
begin Latin in New York State do not continue the study beyond the 
end of the second year. In this connection the exhibit shown in 
Table I is significant: 

TABLE I 

Enrolments and Percentages in all Regents 

Secondary Schools of the State or New 

York for the Year 1914-15 







Percentage of Total Enrolment 


Latin I 

Latin II 

Latin III 

Latin IV 


37,588 

23,723 

11,926 

5,328 


47.81 
30.2/ 

15. i\ 
6.9/ 


78 
22 


Total. 


78,56s 













The figures for the year 1915-16 are not yet available, but the 
variation in relative percentages for that year as compared with the 
preceding year will be very shght. It should be added that of all 
pupils who study Latin two years or less, only a very small pro- 
portion utilize credit in that subject for admission to college. 
Moreover, the likelihood that a pupil who enters college with only 
two years of Latin will pursue it further in college is small indeed. 
Accordingly, the college is not the first thing to think about, nor 
the more important thing to think about in framing a syllabus 
for the first two years. Rather the materials and the procedure 
that, all things considered, will yield the greatest good to the 
greatest number of students will be fundamentals in determining 
the outline. 

In conclusion I wish to say that the State Examinations Board 
of the University of the State of New York, through a committee 
of seven men appointed about a year ago, have formulated and 
pubHshed a syllabus in Latin for the first two years. Of this 
syllabus the main points presented in this paper are the leading 
features. The syllabus is still subject to revision, but I have no 
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reason to think that the criticisms and suggestions based on the 
tentative outline recently sent to the schools will lead to changes or 
modifications in essential respects. This syllabus is not presented 
as the last word in indicating the spirit and content of a suitable 
outline for the first two years of Latin study, but its makers are 
confident that, broadly speaking, it is constructed on correct lines. 
Judging by the hearty reception already accorded to it by many 
successful teachers, the hope seems warranted that it may prove an 
effective instrument in stimulating a higher type of teaching. May- 
hap it will also serve as an inspiration to the production of some 
textbooks for beginners, based on principles of sound pedagogy, 
in which shall be featured the large debt that English owes to Latin, 
and in which the way is made plain whereby young people may 
enjoy the study of Latin, even while they are mastering its para- 
digms and conning its rules of syntax. 



